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aristocratic side of Cambridge; the popular
impression of him as a scholar and elegant
poet of banal sentiment has a nub of truth.
Longfellow never, like Poe or Melville, chal-
lenged society or defied the stars. His was the
good fortune to believe in the platitudes of
patience, faith, and everyday beauty. When
he first revealed in Voices of the Night
(1839) his gifts of clarity, melody, and sin-
cerity, he had already given hints of different
talents in the quiet pages of Outre-Mer
(1833-1835) and in his translations from
the Spanish. He was to write graceful prose
(Kavenagh, 1849), tc> compose narrative
poems (Evangeline, 1847; The Song of Hia-
watha, 1855; The Courtship of Miles Stand-
ish} 1858), to attempt poetic dramas, and to
keep returning "as to a rock in a weary land",
he said, to his enduring version of Dante's
Divina Corn-media (18 67-1870). Scholar,
teacher, and interpreter of European and
American legend he remained, but his im-
mortal part probably resides in his compe-
tence in the form of the lyric, in which his
first volume demonstrated his power, "A
Psalm of Life", "The Rainy Day", "The Old
Clock on the Stairs", "Stars of the Summer
Night", "Footsteps of Angels", "Nurem-
berg" were the songs he breathed into the
air. How peaceful they "are, as if the poet
were unaware of personal sorrow! Even now,
though they epitomize the oversimplified vir-
tues of the nineteenth century for which we
have now substituted a wise irony, they shed